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Throne had negotiated with Russia as to the status
of Korea, and I was compelled to be in constant
communication with the Tsung4i YamSn.

" A letter from von Moltke has just been handed me
by Song. I shall read it to-morrow* To-night I
must read, long into the hours, from the philosophers
in memory of my mother.'5

This effort of constructive memory is interesting,
because it conveys a very fair idea of the manner in
which the orthodox Confucianist gives expression to
the fundamental doctrine of filial piety. It is difficult
to say how far in his case this orthodoxy was a matter
of sincere feeling, and how far a pose, for the edifica-
tion of posterity. That he was genuinely attached to
his mother (and to the rest of his family) those who
knew him intimately never doubted; but his was a
temperament which could hardly refrain from making
political and literary capital even out of his domestic
and intimate affections. The picture of Li piously
giving up five hours of his hardly-earned night's
rest at Potsdam in order to read Mencius in memory
of his mother is strictly in accordance with classical
tradition. But it is not necessarily convincing for
all that.

In the " moments perdus " of his laborious days Li
was essentially a family man* His domestic life,
even after he had attained to wealth and greatness,
was not without its anxieties, for his second wife
bore him no children for several years after their
marriage. In 1879 her health, which had been bad,
for some time, broke down, and Li was persuaded to
call in an English lady doctor, assisted by Dt*
Mackenzie, of the London Mission at Tientsin, A cut*
Was effected and Li's confidence in European medical;'